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THE EUCHARIST. 

Read at a Meeting for Mutual Improvement, held at 

Race Street Meeting-house, Fourth mo. 20th, 1884. 

It is well understood that in the first ages 
of the Society of Friends this ceremonial or 
sacrament (as it was held to be)—that is a 
religious rite which was an outward visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace—was 
entirely laid aside by our fathers. 

Among Protestant Christian professors, 
there are held to be only two sacraments, or 
holy signs, representing some divine promise, 
viz: Baptism and the Eucharist or Holy 
Supper. In the Romish Church there are 
seven, viz.: Baptism, Confirmation, Euchar- 
ist, Penance, Orders, Matrimony and Ex- 
treme Unction. The bold stand taken by 
Friends shows their advance upon the ideas 
P of the Lutheran and Calvinistic reformation, 
in their solemn and serious endeavor to reach 
the substance of true worship and service of 
the Eternal Wisdom and Goodness. They 
believed that shadows were standing between 
man and his apprehension of divine things, 
and were convinced that the time had come 
to turn away from “the hand-writing of or- 
dinances” and to seek in all simplicity to 
find true Communion with the Highest in 
that reverent attention to the still, small 
Voice of the Indwelling God, which is to be 
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casion of his eating with his disciples the 
usual passover supper, for the last time before 
his death upon the cross: “ This do in remem- 
brance of me,” on which the Eucharistic rite 
is founded, Thomas Ellwood, in his Sacred 
History (page 256 of vol. 3), remarks that 
Luke, who was not an eye-witness, is the only 
one of the evangelists who makes this record. 
Ellwood continues: ‘ Matthew, who only of 
the three was present at that paschal supper, 
and so was eye and ear witness of all that 
was done and said at it, hath not those words, 
or any of like import, in the account he 
hath given of it. And Luke, who gives these 
words, could have them but by hearsay, or 
information from others, as himself fairly ac- 
knowledges, in the proem of his book, chap. 
I, verse 2. And, indeed, it is the general 
agreement of interpreters, that at this paschal 
supper there was not anything done by our 
Lord but what was commonly done by the 
Jews, in their yearly celebration of the pass- 
over feast.” 

The bread which he blessed and brake was 
not different from what the Jews customarily 
used at the passovers. Neither was the wine 
other than the usual fruit of the vine (proba- 
bly unfermented), which was the beverage 
always in use on the occasion of this memo- 
rial meal. As any father of a family or 


known in the secret of the soul. ; master of a household of his nation, he dis- 
In regard to the words of Jesus, on the oc- | tributed the food with thanksgiving and 
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prayer, and the festival was ended by the 
melody of solemn and triumphant song. He 
has foretold his approaching martyrdom with 
its heartrending accompaniments, pointed out 
his betrayer, and now reminds his beloved 
ones who cling to him in deep sorrow and 
with assurances of undying devotion, thai 
they will all turn away from him in the com- 
ing hour of humiliation and agony. Then 
follow the night scene at Gethsemane, the 
betrayal and the death of torture and of 
ignominy. 

What wonder that these last scenes in the 
life of the Blessed One should have been 
dwelt upon as a sacred and solemn memory 
by those who strove as they might, to follow 
in his pathway? What wonder that these 
should have continued to celebrate the pas- 
chal feast, and that it should have become an 
established rite in the Christian Church, a 
memorial of the Master and a solemn social 
reunion of the faithful. 

But no subject has ever been more fruitful 
of controversy than this seemingly simple 
and touching memorial supper. There ap- 
pears to have been no unanimity in the under- 
standing of its nature or in the mode of its 
observance; neither has Christendom ever 
been agreed as to who shall be admitted to 
the feast, or how frequently it should be par- 
taken of. 

The Fourth Lateran Council decreed that 
the believer communicate every year at Eas- 
ter, corresponding to the Jewish Passover 
time. Afterward it was decreed that this rite 
should be participated in three times in the 
year: at Easter, Whitsuntide and Christmas. 

The glory of the Christian religion is its 
cssential spirituality. The Great Master, the 
prototype of Christian perfection, had shown 
to his disciples that his withdrawal from life 
was a necessary condition for the propagation 
of His religion. “It is expedient for you that 
I fo away. If I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you.” The experience of 
the pure in heart has been that the cleansing 
and consoling Spirit, the Christ Spirit, has 
been the light and comfort of the true Church 
in every age since its banners were first un- 
furled upon the Judean hills. 

Stanley writes thus in regard to the dogma 
of the Real Presence: “ In the very discourse 
in which Jesus Christ is represented as first 
using the terms which he afterwards repre- 
sented in the outward forms of the parting 
meal, speaking of moral converse with him- 
self under the strong figure of ‘eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood,’ it is not only 
obvious to every reader that the literal sense 
was absolutely impossible, but he himself 
concluded the whole argument by the words 
which ought to have precluded all question 


on the subject: ‘The flesh profiteth nothiz 
it is the spirit that quickeneth.’” 

Ignatius, one of the earliest Christi 
Fathers, and one of the most eminent suceg 
sors of the apostles, Bishop of the Church @ 
Antioch, uses these words in regard to 
Real Presence in the Communion: “ Faith 
the body of Christ,” and “ Charity is 
blood of Christ.” This vein of spiritual ip 
terpretation has never been absent from ¢ 
Church, but a countercurrent of thought hy 
prevailed, which has held that the bread and 
the wine of the Paschal Supper, and all gue 
ceeding Suppers of celebration, was in som 
real or materialistic sense the flesh and ble 
of the Blessed Master. y 

Jesus spoke as an Oriental to Orientals, j 
language adapted to convey to childl 
minds the germs of Divine Truth which wou 
as the ages progressed, unfold into the rounde 
fulness of the perfect truth, unless pries 
should succeed in so fettering the understané 
ing that the human mind became incapah 
of that glorious liberty unto which the 
would set it free. : 

To us the belief in the Real Presence seer 
so gross and materialistic that we think 
matter needs no words of rejection. Hum 
consciousness rejects it instinctively unless 
priestly intervention has perverted and dark 
ened the understanding. We cannot recall 
to memory the circumstance of any minis 
of our body having made it the topic of pu 
lic utterance, and we find very little on the 
subject in the literature of the Society 
Friends. But the circumstances of the time 
were far otherwise with our fathers two cea 
turies and a half ago; the cruel dona 
King Charles I, when William Laud, 
bishop of Canterbury, ruled the Church ¢ 
England, endeavoring with all the power od 
mind and will which he possessed to bring 
back England to the religious status of the 
Dark Ages. The best historians credit him 
with thorough belief in the unbounded efficae 
of external forms and institutions, and with 
utter want of prudence in imposing his ideat 
arbitrarily upon the nation. George Fox 
a youth of twenty summers when the Com, 
mons of England led Laud forth to die for b 
trespasses upon religious liberty. Says Hume 
the great apologist of the Stuart Kings and 
their upholders: “ His zeal was unrelenting = 
in the cause of religion (so-called), that i 
in imposing by rigorous measures his owl) 
tenets and pious ceremonies on the obstinate 
Puritans, who had profanely dared to oppose 
him.” 

The thoughtful and really devout were glad) 
to see advanced the banner of radical rejee® 
tion of all ceremonial ordinances, glad to hear 
simple truth from the lips of this consecrated 
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ingByouth. He was a leader of a host of true- 
hearted men and women who were weary of 
the long reign of bigotry and superstition. 
Among these were many persons of learning 
Band of honorable position in a worldly sense. 
ME Robert Barclay, the Scottish apologist of the 
Myiews of Christian Divinity held by the So- 
ciety of Friends, was twenty-four years 
nger than Fox, and was abundantly quali- 
hed by learning and position to supplement 
apd solidify the work of the great reformer 
i awakener. He followed his honored 
fther, David Barclay, of Ury, into member- 
ship, or rather fellowship, with “the people 
jn scorn called Quakers,” in 1667, in his 19th 
, when he was prepared by his superior 
nf intellectual training and his high attainments 
fin all the learning accessible in the highest 
F schools and colleges of the times, as well as by 
excellent natural endowments, to become the 
authoritative enunciator and apologist of the 
first conclusions of the Society of Friends. 
“Barclay’s Apology ” isa work characterized 
uth by great logical acumen, and has been highly 
Fcommended by eminent critics of widely dit- 
ferent religious standpoints.* 
| Barclay’s argument is too extended and 
abstruse for the present paper. He affirms 
# the spiritual nature of that body and blood 
of Christ of which the evangelists and apos- 
es make mention, It is Christ Jesus, the 
ter Jyuickening Spirit, not the flesh ; that profit- 
yfeth nothing. The body cannot feed upon 
1. nor the spirit upon flesh. And indeed 
spiritual light and seed of God is as bread 
to the hungry soul, and of this spiritual body 
+4 of Christ did the patriarchs and prophets of 
old eat, as said the Apostle Paul to the early 
Church at Corinth: “ Our fathers did all eat 
of} the same spiritual meat and did all drink the 
‘off same spiritual drink; for they drank of that 
: iritual Rock that followed them: and that 
k was Christ.” 
Barclay cites the widely differing opinions 
of Lutherans and Calvinists; the one party 
h§ holding to the Real Presence of the corporeal 
} ements, the other to merely spiritual pres- 
fice; and states the extreme materialistic 
lew of the Papists: “That the substance of 
sg the bread is transubstantiated into the very 
6, § Mbstance of that same body, flesh and blood 
# Christ, which was born of the Virgin Mary 
... 80 that after the words of consecration, 
ts they call them, it is no more bread but the 
body of Christ.” These views are quite irre- 
| tncilable and are a cause of endless contro- 
Yersy to seekers after truth. 




























| *Afriend, recently in England, informs me that a 
* a Robert Barclay’s “Apelogy”’ yet stands on a 
“Melf of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, where it 
) #Waits refutation. All other books written to oppose 
me positions of the Church of England have found a 
for less successful antagonist—but Barclay never. 
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Barclay grimly remarks that Satan amuses 
people with signs and shadows and forms, 
and sets them to contending about these while 
the substance is neglected which is reall 
needful to the life of the believer’s soul. 
Communion with Christ is and ought to be 
our greatest work, but it has no special rela- 
tion to the breaking of bread, either by nature 
or precept. 

The incident of the woman of Samaria is 
cited to show that Jesus used language on 
this occasion parallel to the words on which 
such wondrous stress is laid, as directing the 
foundation of the ceremony of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The view was also given that the first gen- 
eration of Christians looked for the speedy 
reappearance on earth of Jesus to assume 
temporal as well as spiritual rule, and it is 
charged thatjthis ritual became the occasion 
of drunken revels which were a terrible re- 
proach to the early Church. It was a matter 
of contention. Rather of contention than of 
edification, and Barclay concludes his argu- 
ment with these words of firm assertion : 

“We certainly know that the day has 
dawned, in which God hath arisen, and hath 
dismissed all ceremonies and rites, and. is 
only to be worshiped in spirit, and that he 
appears to them who wait upon him; and 
that to seek God in these things is, with, 
Mary at the sepulchre, to seek the living 
among the dead: for we know that he is risen 
and revealed in Spirit, leading his children 
out of these rudiments, that they may walk 
with him in his light: to whom be glory for- 
ever.” 

“The kingdom of God is not in meat and 
drink,” said the prince of apostles to the Ro- 
man Christians, “but in righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” S. R. 





CHRISTOPHER STORY. 
(Concluded from page 150.) 


Four or five years after becoming a Friend 
Christopher Story had it in his heart to at- 
tend several meetings in the country. The first 
he visited was that of Wigton, where he says 
that sitting down “ in true silence,” with his 
mind stayed upon the Lord, some words 
sprang up in his heart with so much power 
that he had hard work to refrain from utter- 
ing them. Nevertheless he gave way to a 
feeling of fear and hesitation, and “ reasoned 
until the life and power withdrew.” Then 
came the conviction that he had quenched 
the Spirit and lost an opportunity. Sorrow- 
ful and perplexed, he hoped that in future 
the Lord would not lay such work upon 
him: 

“For,” he says, “to give up to speak a 
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word in the meetings was a thing very weighty | 
to me, and to undergo the judgments as I had | 
done was very heavy. On Seventh-day I) 
went to Holm, to be at their meeting on the | 
First-day, and as I went I desired the Lord 
might not appear as He had done. When I | 
came the Lord withdrew and left me to my- 
Ge o-3' hs I remained for several weeks un- 
der great exercise of mind, . . . and inthis | 
time the Lord often filled my soul with life 
and power and gave me His Word, but | 
through fear fell short in publishing it. And 
ancient, solid Friends perceived it, and spoke 
to me to give up. And at last, being ina 
week-day meeting at John Ivison’s, in Jerrish 
Town, I was filled to that degree with life and 
power that I could not contain, but spake 
forth the words as they sprang in me 
And as I gave up to answer what the Lord 
required of me I had abundance of peace.” 
hristopher Story was now about the age 
of twenty-nine. A few months later we find 
him visiting the Friends who lived in Scot- 
land as companion to a minister named Ed- 
mund Winn. At Aberdeen they found that 
most of the men Friends were in prison. 
They had a very open reception as they went 
from place to place, and Christopher Story 
relates that several were convinced and 
“divers amongst themselves livingly opened 
by way of testimony.” 

After spending the summer at home Chris- 
topher Story was strongly inclined to visit 
George Fox, whom he had neverseen. On his 
way to Swathmoor Hall he attended some 
meetings in Westmoreland, and in the York- 
shire dales, accompanied by another min- 
ister. In the meeting at Wensleydale there 
was much susceptibility amongst Friends, 
and Christopher Story spoke to them of 
God’s appearance to the prophet—not in 
the earthquake, nor in the rushing wind, but 
in the still, small voice. Swaledale was next 
visited, but, although realizing the Lord’s 
presence and power in the meetings, Chris- 
topher Story often found his mind a good 
deal burdened at other times. Much comfort 
came to him one day when a Friend who was 
preaching spoke of how then, as in the days 
of old, the priests of God might at times go 
mourning, not because of their own sins, but 
because of the sins of the people. 

At Swathmoor Hall, George and Marga- 
ret Fox and their four charming daughters 
gave him a most kindly welcome, and George 
Fox bade him keep to the grace of God and 
he would grow. 

In the spring of the following year Chris- 
topher Story started for London Yearly 
Meeting in company with John Banks. He 
describes it as being a good and glorious 
meeting to himself and “many more who 
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were wet plentifully with the dew of heaye, seat 
Not loug afterwards, whilst absent on relip; the li 
service in Scotland, he writes as follows: to vi 

“Dear WiFre:—My love in that whighmeu® 
unchangeable and unalterable is unto gymin # 
and my dear children, with a true desipe gum alte? 
breathing in my heart for 7m prese with. 
and well-being every way, but especial 
the blessed treth oy God. : Ble 
and happy are all they who have recejyamall! 
the promise and earnest of this inheritancagmé 
and everlasting well-being in their own hearse 
They have more cause to rejoice and be 
ceeding glad than they that enjoy the 
crease of corn, wine, and oil, or any thi 
that is visible... . This I expressiy 
that thou take no care for me, but let ¢ 
care be to serve the Lord with all thy he 
and let him have the chief room there, # 
so the Lord may delight to abide with 
and that thou, through the daily enjoys 
of his presence, mayst have cause to rejoigg 
and by living experience to say, ‘In His pra & 
sence is fulness of joy, and at his right hands ™ 
are pleasures for evermore.’ . . . So with mpg °P 
love once more to thee, my father and mother§ ¥® 
and to my children, and friends and relationgy ™ 
as though I named them one by one, for trulyg ¥° 
it would take up a deal of paper to mak ho 
mention of all whom my love in the truth ig 
dearly unto, hoping that all the honet¥ 
hearted are sensible of my love as I am of 
theirs. ... 

“Thy ever loving husband, 


“ CHRISTOPHER Story.” 
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In 1682 we find him again in one of they bi 
Yorkshire dales in company with Andrew§ F 
Taylor, just at a time when the Friends liv” 
ing in those parts were suffering 1uch from 
persecution. 

This information had been given them at 
little town of Sedbergh, with especial mem ¢ 
tion of Dentdale, and the ministers thought} % 
it would be better to pass by the Friends * 
there rather than add to their bonds. Butgt 
in the night sleep fled from Christopher Story, § 1 
and he was impressed with the belief th 
God had some work for him to do in the 9 
Meeting of Dent. The Friends at Sedbergh §' 
told the ministers that if they went there —! 
they might expect imprisonment, as a warrant 
had been signed by several magistrates for the 
apprehension of any strangers who were found 
preaching in Friends’ meetings. Although 
Christopher Story saw where the path of duty 
lay for himself he would fain have had his 
companion avoid the risk of attending Dent & 
dale Meeting, but Andrew Taylor would nob ™ 
leave him. . 

On a First-day morning they went into the” 
dale, and told the Friends who, from 
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wattered cottages, were wending their way to 
the little meeting, that they had come in love 
io visit them, but were afraid lest this should 
nse them to be fined. “There is nothing 
@:, that,” was the reply, “For we are fined 
jy more than we have goods to pay 
i It was while Andrew Taylor was 
preaching that several constables made their 
pearance, and bade him leave the meeting 
* Mend follow them. But he knew he was about 
+. ed's work, and gave but little heed to them. 
“Savriend who was sitting near him persuaded 
» to wait awhile. They did so; then 
‘ impatient, and, on the strength of their 
warrant, ordered Andrew Taylor to go with 
them at once. Some Friends then promised 
that if they would quietly leave, the preacher 
ould meet them at Dent Town on the 
following morning. To this they consented, 
most likely because they knew that a Friend’s 
word was as good as his bond; and this 
matter being settled, the meeting went on 
Tuntil, as Christopher Story says, “ Friends 
i were easy and free to part, having had a good 
opportunity, to the satisfaction of most that 
‘3 were there. Several (he adds) were reached 
“and tendered, and Ann Knowles, a young 
‘if woman, was convinced, and continued an 
“8 honest Friend.” 
“8 The next morning, at Dentdale, the con- 
bles decided that it was needless for more 
han one of their number to escort Andrew 
“Piaylor to the magistrate. Christopher Story 
“Byes much concerned about his fellow-laborer, 
ing that imprisonment would be his lot, 
i that he would have to go home without 
he® him, and bear to his mother, who was nota 
F Friend, the tidings of what had befallen him. 
i*§ All that lay in his power to save his friend 
hedid. He reminded the constable that if 
“| be merely brought Andrew Taylor before the 
} Magistrate without taking an oath about the 
*} cae, it might be dismissed; whereas if he 
tok an oath he would be making himself 
“an informer,” and would probably have the 
} tak set him of conducting Andrew Taylor 
# York. The constable scorned the idea of 
bat \Sinforming,” and, leaving the Friends at the 
Peedbergh Inn, he went to the magistrate and 


gi told him that he had found a stranger in the 
ere F Meeting, and had brought him to Sedbergh. 
ant } “Did he preach? What said he? 

the } “Nothing but well,” answered the constable. 
md “However,” said the magistrate, “you 
igh | Must take the oath.” 

ity § “For the Lord’s sake,” replied the con- 
his} table, “excuse me; for I will not swear.” 
7 _ The magistrate saw that he was in earnest, 


iid after pondering the matter, bade him go 
M8 way, which he joyfully did, bearing the 
bod news to the Friends who were awaiting 
he jim at the Sedbergh Inn. 

: 
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On Christopher Story’s return home he 
found that a fine of £20 had been inflicted 
on him because a meeting was held at his 
house. But the power of the Lord was with 
the Friends, and so many were added to the 
Church that private houses were found to be 
too small for their meetings; and the Friends 
resolved to build a meeting house, and bought 
timbertof a gentleman named Dacres for that 
purpose. But at the time of the sessions the 
clergy and some others petitioned the magis- 
trates to forbid the erection of such a build- 
ing, frankly saying that if the Friends put 
up a new chapel they might as well pull 
down the old church. 

Nor was the alarm a false one, for though 
the parish was five miles in length the congre- 
gation at the church was now so small as 
sometimes;only to number seven, including the 
clergymen and clerk. Indeed three men who 
had successively filled the office of clerk be- 
came Friends. One of them had told the 
clergyman that he could not conscientiously 
say ‘‘ Amen” to him because he saw that his 
life was not what it should be, and had re- 
ceived the reply, “Then you might say, 
Amend!” The magistrates took up the matter 
of the proposed new meeting house, and re- 
quested Mr. Dacres not to supply the Friends 
with the timber, and justice of the peace 
though he was, he retained the money which 
had been paid in advance, whilst also with- 
holding the wood. And as the news of this 
prohibition soon spread the Friends found 
themselves unable to yet timber elsewhere. 

It was about this time that the goods of 
Friends were often seized for the payment of 
“Sunday shillings,” a fine inflicted for non- 
attendance at the parish church. Several 
Friends were indicted as Popish recusants, 
and an attempt was made to prosecute them 
for the amount of £20 a month; but for lack 
of an informer this plan seems to have failed 
until ‘a man named James Appleby from 
Yorkshire undertook the post. It was he 
who, during Christopher Story’s absence, 
went to his house where a meeting was held, 
and gaye information of it to a neighboring 
magistrate, who asked if Mr. Story were at 
home. “Yes” was the unblushing reply. 
On the strength of this statement a warrant 
for distress was issued, but the officers were 
slow to execute it whilst Christopher Story 
was away, and the informer becoming aware 
that his perjury was pretty widely known 
thought it wisest to go off for a time. 

In the latter part of the summer Appleby 
returned to his work, and giving information 
of another meeting at Christopher Story’s 
house, he obtained a warrant to distrain for 
fines; but the constables were so moderate in 
their distraints that Appleby brought one of 
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them before the magistrate to be bound over 
for good behavior. Next he had a general 
seizure made of Christopher Story’s goods for 
a public sale, but nobody would come to buy 
them except Appleby and the man he had 
brought with him, and they purchased the 
articles at their own rate. The two horses 
Appleby took to a distant fair and sold for 
half price; the sheep gave him more trouble, 
for many of them were scattered about the 
country by some young people who enjoyed 
hindering him in his dastardly work. 

The corn he had seized he could get no one 
to thresh. But he was not easily discouraged, 
and with a perseverance worthy of a better 
cause he informed the magistrate of another 
meeting in which Christopher Story had 
preached, and thus brought on him a further 
fine of £20. For the payment of this the 
constables took several cows and drove them 
to market; but wishing to do what they 
could to prevent the sale of the cattle, they 
set a high price on them, and also asked some 
men to stand at a little distance off, and tell 
the story of the unjust fine to those who came 
to — 

he death of Charles II. put an end to 
the informer’s schemes, but Christopher Story 
and some other Friends who were bound over 
to appear at the assizes, were committed to 
prison, and remained there until James II. 
granted a general release. “Yet I can say,” 
writes Christopher Story, “all things wrought 
together for good to those that loved God, for 
in this time of persecution, which continued 
near three years, we lost but one man, and 
several were added, and many gathered near 
to the Lord, and we had glorious times. I 
may say it was a time of love.” 

It must have been a new experience when 
the Friends on gathering together for wor- 
ship found that the officers, instead of dis- 
turbing them, were under orders to prevent 
them from being molested. And now their 
meetings grew large; a meeting house was a 
necessity, so wood was brought from Scot- 
land. A building was erected more spacious 
than their present need required, but which 
in a few years’ time was filled, and then 
another meeting was appointed some four 
miles off, for many were thirsting for spiritual 
teaching. “Glorious meetings,” Christopher 
Story says, “we had, and many were much 
reached and convinced.” 

One of those who joined the Society in that 
neighborhood was Aaron Atkinson, whose 
parents had been amongst the first to unite 
with the persecuted Friends. The father did 
not live long after doing so; of the mother 
we are told that “she dwelt near the Lord, 
and her heart was filled with love to God and 
His people ;” and though she was left with 
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six little children and very scanty means 


was not at all cast down, but still trustee F 
the Lord brightly and cheerfully, di 
Christopher Story visited her on be he 
bed, her heavenly peace was unclouded lo 
anxiety for the welfare of her chil la 


They were cared for; and when as they 
a little older they seemed to be wan 
away from the Good Shepherd, Chri 
Story remembered their mother’s faith 
waited, not in vain, for their return. 

Aaron, whilst still a lad, going about wig 
a linen pack, went to an evening meeting 
Christopher Taylor’s house, where prayer 
offered by Christopher Story, that the 
who had visited the fathers would visit 
children ; a prayer which was answered the 
and there with regard to Aaron Atkin 
who was quite broken down by the power 
the Lord. Christopher Story saw this 
on the following morning sought out thg. 
youth, who long years after, when the faithfy 
minister’s earthly service had ended, th 
wrote of the interview and its results: 

“This meek man of God came to where 
was, and set me on my way, and tende 
dropped matter suitable to the condition | 
was then in, to my comfort and encourage 
ment. He continued in love and wasa 
in Christ to me, and my spirit was subject t 
him as his son in the Lord.” 

Aaron Atkinson at once yielded himself 
his Saviour’s loving control and guidance, aiid 
consequently, as Christopher Story recom: 
“he went out in the Faith and greatly re 
vailed.” His master, who was a Pres 
terian, hardly knew at first what to make¢ 
the change in his young kinsman, but after 
while he, too, became a Friend, and, as wey’ 
are quaintly told, “They lived together ia 
much love, and honored truth in their tradia 
being at a word with people.” Neither would 
they take advantage of the nearness to Scot 
land to sell prohibited goods. Both of them 
became ministers; young Aaron, speakingi 
a very powerful manner, reached many heari 

The people of the district knowing him 
his master well, wished to hear them prea 
many meetings were opened and were attended 
by some who came a distance of three or foury 
miles. Soon the meeting house was found t 
be too small and the Friends were asked 0 
speak out of doors. There was a great opel 
ness amongst the people as these countrymen} 
preached in demonstration of the Spirit and} 
of power. Of Aaron Atkinson it is recorded | 
that “he was the means of bringing mally 
not only to the acknowledgment of the Truth, 
but to sit under the teaching of Ohrist omy 
Lord, the only Shepherd and Bishop 4 
souls.” Amongst others, Aaron Atk 
brothers and sister became Friends. 
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In 1687, Christopher Story visited the 
Friends in Ireland. It was a time of much 
distress, when the colonists often had their 
houses broken into by the Irish, and he 
Jonged to lead those amongst whom he was 
Jaboring to the enjoyment of heavenly riches. 

%. Two years later he visited several parts of 
‘ Jand, in company with another Friend, 
7 found a wide open door for the Master’s 
“Swervice. He afterwards visited Scotland with 
4 minister named Thomas Blair; they met 


they had gone, as Christopher Story says, “ in 
the pure love of God.” At the house of 
gq Friend named John Neile, whose child 
was ill, Christopher Story addressed a little 

ompany. on the great joy of the Lord’s 

‘presence With His people, and expressed his 
_ eatnest desire that all his hearers might turn 

he Lord and partake of God's blessings 
eld forth to mankind through Jesus Christ. 
bit. Whilst he was speaking outcries were 
“raised, and the house was surrounded by 
rough men and women, who knocked at the 
™ ‘windows with furious exclamations of “ Pull 


~ 
. 
oi 


s him out, pull him out!” Others there were 
mn | who would have listened to the Friends if the 

nf rabble had given them the chance of doing 
thet 80. Presently a young man, who announced 
tq himself as a Presbyterian, came in company 


with some others to the Friends in order to 
] drag them out into the streets, but Chris- 
_ topher Story had some conversation with him 
wag and told him he hoped that day’s work 

would not be laid to his charge, and he be- 
i came quieter. 

Some of the people exclaimed, “ We would 
fain hear you preach, for we never heard 
. Quakers.” Then Christopher Story spoke to 
them on the necessity that our righteousness 
should exceed the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees if we would enter the kingdom 
of Heaven; supporting his argument by 
hem many Scripture passages. But such doctrine 

i did not seem to be acceptable to a certain 
_ John Sprewell, a tobacco merchant, who, lay- 
' ing hands on the minister, pulled him with 
violence out of the house. The rabble then 
F seized the Friends, whom they seemed ready 
to tear in pieces. Sprewell bade them to be 
civil, as he conducted the ministers to a 
magistrate ; but his words then were of course 
powerless. The excited crowd were in no 
_ mood for courtesy, but threw dirt and stones 
_ at Christopher Story, whilst crying out, “ He 
_ sa Jesuit dog! He has spoken blasphemy!” 
_ The magistrate dismissed the case, and 
_ bade Sprewell protect the Friends from the 
angry mob. Yet, heedless of this charge, he 
| coolly went on his way, and left them to the 
_ Mercy of a crowd of some hundreds of men, 
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Women and children, who flung stones, coal, 
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and dirt at them. Gladly did they betake 
themselves for a while to the shelter of the 
inn, where they had some refreshment, and 
then mounted their horses to leave the place 
which had given them so sorry a welcome, 
still followed by abuse as far as the Drag- 
gate. 
topher Story, “that the great God of Heaven 
and earth, who always saw and still seeth the 
affliction of his people, may forgive our perse- 
cutors, and convince them of the evil of their 
@-twith very rough dealing at Glasgow, whither | ways 


“We heartily desire,” writes Chris- 


in the following year, when again at Glas- 


gow, Christopher Story had a meeting, which 


was largely attended. All was quiet until 
towards the close, when a magistrate and 


some of his officers came and dispersed the 


company. In a letter to his wife, Christopher 
Story says: “They offered little abuse, only 
mocked and scoffed us, but, it being the First- 
day, would not stone us!” 

Many English counties, as far west as 
Herefordshire and east as Kent, were visited 
in 1693 by Christopher Story and his friend 
Andrew Taylor. The former, on his next 
mission to Scotland, found that the people 
were deeply affected by the truths set before 
them. But again the Friends met with vio- 
lent treatment, and one day, when holding an 
open air meeting, were abused by lads‘and 
young men, who struck one Friend on the 
head until the blood ran down. These youths 
had been set to work by the Presbyterian 
Elders and others, who held responsible posi- 
tions; but notwithstanding this unseemly dis- 
turbance the meeting lasted for three hours, 
and several Friends took vocal part in it. 

When Christopher Story next visited °cot- 
land, he was accompanied by his wife. The 
season was a remarkably cold one, and the 
harvest late, for snow had lain on it for a 
month before it was reaped. Fires were made 
in the fields ; the people looked death-stricken, 
and some were found dead in the highways. 
This was not the first season that the price of 
corn had been high, and the future outlook 
was but a gloomy one. But Bridget Story 
came a& a messenger of comfort and cheer, 
and the Friends, whose hopes of better times 
had sunk very low, had their faith so 
strengthened by her words that their sorrow 
was turned into rejoicing expectation, as she 
spoke in a meeting at Kinmuck of the con- 
viction given her that there would be plenty 
of bread again. At the next Yearly Meet- 
ing in London Christopher Story mentioned 
the distress in Scotland, and additional help 
was sent to the sufferers there until the time 
of plenty came. 


Story wrote what he styles “ An Epistle of 
Love and Good Advice to the people of the 


It was in this year, 1699, that Christopher * 










































168 FRIENDS’ 
Lord everywhere,” in which he earnestly ex- 
horts them to abide in the Vine, into which 
they are already grafted, that they may be- 
come fruitful branches. Further on we find 
the following advice: “And now wy dear 
Friends, in this time of ease and outward 
liberty, which the Lord’s faithful people 
pretty prize as a mercy from the Lord’s 

ountiful hand, beware of the enemy of the 
soul, that lies near to draw the minds of men 
and women to love the world.” 

Of the latter part of his life Christopher 
Story leaves us no record, but others bear 
witness to his great diligence in strengthening, 
encouraging and confirming the Churches, 
“as a tender father and faithful watchman.” 
So well was he known as a peacemaker that 
his neighbors of other denominations would 
call in his aid; and, being himself “ pre- 
served” in the peaceable spirit of Christ, he 
gave it with such success as often to please 
both parties, which, as one of his friends re- 
marked, “is not frequent under common 
management.” When feebleness of body be- 
came his lot, his spirit was strong in the 
Lord, in whom he had so long put his trust; 
and his public ministry was still accompanied 
with heavenly power. He died, in 1720, at 
his home in Righead, in the seventy-second 
yee of his age. “ We lived together,” writes 
nis widow, Bridget Story, “ upwards of fifty 
years, in true love and sweet concord.” .. . 
—Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 

Frances ANNE BUDGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eprrors FRienps’ INTELLIGENCER: — 
Your gifted correspondent S. R., writes in 
your last issue, p. 131: 

“It may, and does, seem strange, that the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting should have 
adopted for its Representative Body, the title 
of Meeting for Sufferings. . They had 
none of the sufferings which come from relig- 
ious persecution.” 

Unhappily, no dates are furnished, and 
the Tet ont of the Yearly Meeging at 
Burlington, in 1681, and the constituency of 
Jersey Friends, ever since, seems ignored. It 
is therefore pertinent to mention : : 

1. That Friends in England had, with very 
great propriety, adopted the title, Meeting for 

ufferings. 

2. That as early as 1755, restraints of prop- 
erty had been made, from Friends in New 
Jersey, for military requisitions, which claimed 
the serious attention of the Yearly Meeting. 
(See the Minute—War, 1755.) 

- 8. That the occurrence of the English and 
French War, across Western Pennsylvania 








in 1755, the defence of the Colonies, and still | frequently offered ; but is it not because these 
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more, the disturbed state of the Indians which 
it produced, exposed Friends in frontier get. 
tlements to great danger and suffering. 

It was in that year, and for the relief of 
these sufferers, that the Meetiny for Suffering 
was established and appropriately nam 
with £1,000 at its disposal. (See the Minutg 
-—Sufferings, 1756.) 

The Yearly Meeting was held at Burling? 
ton, then irregularly and alternately at Bur’ 





lington and Philadelphia; but the Philadet 


phia Yearly Meeting proper was not established 
until 1760, four years after the Meeting for 
Sufferings. 

The Minutes here referred to are somewhat 
lengthy, but merit insertion in this conneg. 
tion as a complete illustration of the whole 
matter. They will be found in the Many 
script Discipline of 1762, one copy whereof 
may be found in the Race Street Library 
Room, and another in a chest of papers be 
longing to the Yearly Meeting in the fire. 
proof. 

I beg to be excused transcribing them, as 
you can readily procure them. 


E. MIcHENER. 
Sylvania, Fourth mo. 13th, 1884. 
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A Friinp writes us expressing a desire 
that those in whose families a death from 
any contagious disease has occurred, should, 
with the notice of the death, be careful to in- 
form what the disease was. By this act of 


thoughtfulness the risk of betraying any one — 
into danger by an attendance at the funeral ” 
would be avoided. We are informed that. 

there is an enactment, probably by the Board — 
of Health in this city, making this informa 


tion obligatory. 





WomMEN AMONG F RIENDs.—In the Society 
of Friends, women have an opportunity to 


exercise their executive ability in conducting ~ 


the business of meetings for discipline, and 
while many value this right, there are yet 
some who do not fully realize the opportunity 
for growth and development which a mem- 
bership with this religious body bestows upoa 


them. By our peculiar method of appoint 


ing committees to transact that portion of the 
business which is to be done out of the meet 
ings, it may happen that certain names are 
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Friends are both willing and capable? There 
js certainly a growing desire to call the 
younger and more inexperienced into service; 
and an unwillingness on the part of such to 
perform @ service, may be an opportunity 
lost for an exercise of judgment which possi- 
bly might be the first step toward a fuller 
understanding of life’s best work. Those who 


\. feel the seriousness of a service for the Church 


ill learn that it is not all sacrifice, but that 
a full compensation is found in the enlarge- 
ment of views, the deepening of convictions, 
the increased clearness of judgment, and the 
consciousness of ability which .develops self- 
respect. Thus we see that our women have 
an opportunity in their own deliberative as- 
semblies to exercise those faculties which tend 
to form strong characters. Meeting as we do 
ona perfect equality, there are avenues open 
for usefulness for every earnest and serious 
worker, and it is unwise lightly to decline a 
service, for even a small service faithfully 
performed, serves both the meeting and the 
individual. In our large gatherings, where 
acertain enthusiasm is kindled by the pres- 
ence of a multitude, it is easy to enter heartily 
into the business affairs of the Church; 
mothers in Israel stand in their dignity be- 
fore us handing forth wise counsel and earn- 
et exhortation, but we may remember that 


} they have come step by step into the posses- 
7 Sion of their wisdom, and that it was by faith- 


fully performing small services that they were 
prepared for larger ones. 

What is the wisdom that we all desire to 
grow into the possession of? A recent writer 
| gives this full definition: “To have the mind 
‘tear, the judgment just, the conscience true, 

the will strong, so that we may sight the goal 
sof life, may learn the laws by which it is to 


be won, and may firmly seek it, steadfast 
“mud all seductions—this is wisdom.” 





_ Tae Barr Epucationat Bitu.—The Edu- 
ional bill which has passed the Senate of the 


FP Nhited States is one of the most important 


ures which has been proposed by our 


Pinal Legislature for many years. The 


' ming illiteracy which now prevails in a 
mber of the States of our Union must be 
come in a great measure, or intelligent 





Republican government, with universal suf 
frage, will become an impossibility. 

As the proposed law passed the Senate it 
appropriates 77,000,000 of dollars from the 
general treasury of the nation to be distrib- 
uted among the States on the basis of illite- 
racy, provided that no State shall receive 
more than it expends itself for public schools. 
No State, either, shall receive any of the 
benefit of the act until the Governor of the 
State shall file with the Secretary of the In- 
terior an annual statement showing the at- 
tendauce at the schools of his State and the 
expenditures for them. 


The illiteracy, not of the State, but of the 
various school districts of each State, is to be 
the basis of distribution. It is to be applied 
only to the payment of teachers, and is to be 
given only to schools that have been in actual 
operation for a certain specified time during 
the year. No State may receive any portion 
of the fund until its Governor shall file with 
the Secretary,of the Interior an annual state- 
ment showing the attendance at the schools 
of his State and the expenditures for them. 
Unless the State can show that it is raising 
as much for the support of common schools 
as is equivalent to its share, it will not get all 
that share; and, unless it is educating its 
illiterate of school age without distinction of 
color, that State will not receive anything. 

The sum allotted to each district shall in 
no case exceed one-half the teacher’s wages 
in that district. 

It will be seen that this measure aims to 
stimulate ‘sluggish public sentiment in favor 
of popular education, and to guard against 
any perversion of the fund. We certainly 
desire the passage of this bill in the House of 
Representatives, and its approval by the Pre- 
sident. 

It is to be hoped that the highly favored 
States to the north and northwest, provided 
as they are with excellent public school sys- 
tems, and that degree of general prosperity 
which makes their maintenance easy, will not 
see fit to oppose this measure for the elevation 
of less enlightened sections. In this republic 
of republics there must be cultivated a spirit 
of true brotherhood; for, since we are bound 
with strong living bonds unto each other, no 
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portion of the body can suffer without the 
whole system also suffering detriment. 





Tue Crvit Service Commisston.—The 
first annual report of this body comes to us 
in a pamphlet of 72 pages. 

The Act of Congress under which it was 
appointed was passed First month 16th, 1883, 
but vacancies in the service were filled ac- 
cording to the old methods until Sixth month 
following. 

The rules and regulations adopted for car- 
rying into effect the provisions of the Act 
are, briefly stated : 

1. “ Official authority and influence must 
no longer be used to impair the freedom of 
elections, or to coerce the political action of 
citizens. 

2. “ Extortion from those in public service, 
whether under the form of political assess- 
ments, or otherwise, for the purpose of pay- 
ing the expenses of parties or candidates, 
must come to an end. 

3. “Selections for the executive service on 
the basis of official favor and partisan influ- 
ence must be suppressed by requiring exami- 
nations and other adequate tests of character 
and capacity as the conditions of entering 
the service. 

4. “The true responsibility and indepen- 
dence of the legislative and executive depart- 
ments under the Constitution must be restored 
and preserved.” 

The apportionment of new appointments 
at Washington is to be made to States and 
Territories on the basis of population as as- 
certained at the last preceding census. 

Nowhere on the part of the Commission or 
its subordinates is there any favor or disad- 
vantage allowed by reason of sex. Only un- 
der free, open, competitive examinations have 
the worthiest women the opportunities, and 
the Government the protection, which arise 
from allowing character and capacity to win 
the precedence and the places their due. The 
need for political influence or for importu- 
nate solicitation, especially disagreeable to 
women, for securing appointments in the clas- 
sified service exists no longer. 

So wholesome a reform as this promises 
must, if carried out in the spirit of its adop- 


tion, go far towards improving the civil ger. 
vice of the Government, and call inito its 
ranks men and women of worth and ability, 
whose private character will be a pledge of 
honest, faithful performance of the duty ag 
signed them. 

It is only as the several departments of g 
free government are administered in the in 
terests of the whole people, without fear o 
favor, that it can continue to exist or beg 
blessing to the governed. 











MARRIED. 


SIBBALD —HALLOWELL.— On Third 
month 13th, 1884, under the care of Abington 
Monthly Meeting, John Sibbald, M. D., of 
Fox ens to Mary A. Hallowell, of Abing- 
ton, Pa. 
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DIED. 


ASH.—On Fourth mo. 21st, 1884, Margaret 
G. Ash, in the 87th year of her age ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Phila- 
delphia. 


JANNEY.—On Fourth mo. 11th, 1884, at 
Mountain Dell, the residence of her son-in-law, 
Eli J. Hoge, Lydia 8. Janney, in the 86th year 
of her age; a member of Goose Creek Prepara- 
tive and Monthly Meeting. 


MARSHALL.—On Fourth mo. 14th, 1884, 
William H., son of William H. and Debbie 
W. Marshall, and grandchild of Sarah C. and 
the late Asahel Walker, aged 3 years and 8 
months; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 


MORRIS.—On the morning of First month 
27th, 1884, near Dublin, Ind., Rebecca J., wife 
of Samuel Morris, in the 83d year of her age. 

The deceased was an esteemed minister of 
Milford Monthly Meeting. She bore her pain- 
ful illness of more than two years with Chris 
tian fortitude. Feeling that there was nothing 
in her way, she would sometimes say: “My 
only fear is that I may not have patience to 
wait till the end.’”’? She was favored to resign- 
edly await the Master's call, and near the close 
said: ‘'I see a shining pathway open before 
me.,”’ 


PUSEY.—On Fourth mo. Ist, 1884, at her 
residence, in Highland, Amy W. Pusey; & 
valued member of Fallowfield Monthly and 
Doe Run Preparative Meeting. 


SHOEMAKER.—On Twelfth mo. 2d, 188, 
Martha B. Shoemaker, in her 93d year; 4 
member of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


TA YLOR.—On Third mo. 27th, 1884, at bis 
residence, in West Marlborough, James XN. 
Taylor, aged 71 years; a consistent_mem 
and overseer of Fallowfield and Doe Run Pat 
ticular Meeting. 

WALTON.—On Fourth month 1th, 1864, 
Isaac Walton, aged 83 years; a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAMS.—On First month 224, 1884 
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George C. Williams, in the 67th year of his 

age; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
WINDER.—On Fourth month 19th, 1884, 

June G., widow of Robert Winder, in her 70th 
ear; a member of Green Street Monthly 
eeting. 

Ne eee ee ence e ener ee 


INTEGRITY OF THE INDIANS. 


_W.S. Mills, Manager of the Southwestern 
Mining Company, at Eldorado Canon, Lin- 
coln county, Nevada, writes under date of 
March 31st, 1884: “ We have measured and 
received from the Piute Indians in the last 
two months over 800 cords of wood cut since 
the steamer stopped running. It is mostly 
at Cottenwood Island and vicinity, and be- 
tween here and there. This wood was cut 
and hauled without any superintendence of 
white men. The Indians had to have provi- 
sions while at work. It was impracticable to 
go and see what they were doing, and when 
one came here and said he had a certain num- 
ber of cords of wood on the bank, we paid 
him for them, or if he said he would cut a 
certain number of cords and wanted an axe 
and provisions to last him while chopping, 
weadvanced them tohim. In every instance 
we found the wood exactly as represented 
and agreed upon. While the Indians have 


‘been strictly honest and done the company 


good service, I can hardly imagine how they 
would have lived through the unusually in- 
clement winter without the opportunity to 
eut wood.” This testimony so clearly mani- 
fests the honesty and reliability of the In- 
dians, that it should not escape the notice of 
those who lack faith in our brothers of the 


_ forest, as well as those who have long labored, 


that full justice may be accorded to them. 
INDIAN COURTS. 

It will be gratifying to the life-long friends 
of the Indians, among our readers, to learn 
that these courts have been established, as 
will be seen by the following, which we clip 
from the Word Carrier, a small sheet pub- 
lished monthly at the Santee Agency in 
“the interest of schools and missions among 
the Indians :” 


In compliance with the wishes of the Hon. 





| Secretary of the Interior and of the Hon. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, as expressed 


' in pamphlet of March 30, 1883, relative to 


establishing “ Courts of Indian Offences” and 


_ promulgating certain rules, Agent Lightner 
| Organized a court at this agency by nomi- 
| tating Antoine J. Campbell presiding judge, 


Captain of Police John White and George 
Redowl associate judges. 
The first session was held August 6, 1883, 
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and sessions semi-monthly since. The cases 
brought before them, as by their docket, is 
as follows: Nine cases in the matrimonial 
line—five arising from illegal union and four 
from jealousies in the families, founded mostly 
on suspicion ; one offence of bastardy, ten for 
gambling (moccasin game), three parties for 
selling stray hogs, one for being drunk and 
two for violations of personal property rights, 
all of which have been duly tried, fines im- 
posed and collected, penalties affixed or com- 
promises made by way of mutual agreement 
of parties, and all in a way to maintain the 
dignity of the court. The proceedings are 
conducted in Dakota, with the exception of 
consultations in English or French by the 
presiding judge, who makes use of the three 
languages at his pleasure. This being the 
first organization of the kind among these 
Indians, the workings of the court are rather 
primitive in character, but the impressions 
made upon the people seem to be as forcible 
as the proceedings and decisions of more pre- 
tentious courts in more enlightened commu- 
nities. W. J.P. 
Santee Agency, March 17th, 1884. 


——_>-_s0r—o 
A JOYFUL SPIRIT. 


Very few persons have at all an adequate 
respect for joy as an element of human life. 
Duty, labor, sacrifice, virtue, character, each 
and all receive our unqualified reverence ; 
but joy, though we may admit its beauty 
and delight in its presence, hardly seems to 
us to claim any profound honor and esteem. 
We relegate it rather to the play of life than 
to its serious business; to childhood rather 
than to maturity; to sudden prosperous con- 
ditions rather than to the calm and regular 
flow of daily events. Whatever obligations 
we admit, that of maintaining a joyful 
spirit is hardly one of them, nor does our 
philanthropy usually take the form of cul- 
tivating joyful emotions in the hearts of 
our fellow-men. Thus stripped of its dig- 
nity, joy comes to be thought of more in 
connection with what is childish, frivolous, 
or even questionable, than with what is 
pure, noble and high; and it is with a 
slight shade of suspicion, if not of contempt, 
that we regard a full-grown man or woman 
who is habitually joyful. Possibly this 
silent ‘estimate may in a great measure ac- 
count for the prevalence of grave, solemn and 
even doleful faces over those which beam 
with radiance, for there is nothing about 
which people are more keenly sensitive 
than any appearance of being undignified. 

This method of regarding joy, however, so 
far from being just and true, is really with- 
out the least foundation. For, when we 
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carefully examine any of the different phases | All this is right, but so long as we leave out 
of life, we find that joy is not only the corner-| the joy of well-doing we have left out the 
stone of every arch, giving it both strength | soul, of which all these were the covering, 
and beauty, but also a chief source of the| It is when we come to rejoice in duty, to take 
enthusiasm and inspiration that enters into | pleasure in sacrifice, to follow justice, mercy 
life, and brings out of it the value and the | and truth, not only with the firm and steady 
beauty which we all apppreciate. Take any | step, but with a loving and tender clasp, that 
of the daily employments in which{we engage | we realize the true vitality of righteousness, 
—as far as we put into them energy, wisdom | It has been well said “the noblest souls of 
and industry we probably meet with fair suc- | whatever creed have insisted on the necessity 
cess, but the highest results are only to be| of an inspiration, a joyful emotion to make 
reaped when we have joy in the work. Some-| moral action perfect. . . . The para. 
times this joy may ensue from the’ special | mount virtue of religion is that it has lighted 
adaptation of the labor itself to our peculiar | up morality, that it has supplied the emotion 
tastes and abilities. There are artists who|and inspiration needful for carrying the 
were born to handle the brush or the chisel, | ordinary man along the narrow way.” 
poets who think in numbers, musicians whose| Let us then do all honor and reverence to 
life is in the harmony of sounds, there are | joy as a means, not of drawing us down, but 
mechanics, farmers, physicians, lawyers, | of lifting us up. Let us rescue it from infe- 
teachers, scientists and philosophers, who are | rior gratification, and infuse it into every- 
so constituted that their work appeals to | thing that is pure and sweet and noble. Let 
them in every fibre, brings out their best | us seek its presence to inspire duty, to vitalize 
powers, and is followed with a keen delight | morality, to elevate and beautify eve 
that no other employment could ever have | character. and ennoble every life.—Publie 
infused. Happy and valuable, indeed, are | Ledger. 
those who have thus found their sphere and 
cling to it with a glad recognition. Oftener, 
however, the joy of labor comes as a result of 
Ee fidelity and persistence. What was 
egun with a sense of duty, but without 
affection, and carried on by faithful effort, 
grows more and more congenial as we become 
more and more capable, until at length we 
find a joy in doing what we can do well, which 
we had not supposed possible. In,whatever 
way it comes, however, it is this enthusiastic 
joy in labor that gives the finest effects— 
effects which can never be produced while the 
work is done mechanically or as a dull and 
dry routine carried on without love and with- 
out inspiration. 

Not only in the active labor of life how- 
ever, do we need to honor and exalt the 
emotion of joy. There are joys of many 
kinds, none of which we can afford to despise 
or ignore. Some come to us in the events or 
relations of life. There is the joy of child- 
hood, or of simple, healthy diving—the joys of 
love, of friendship, of motherhood, of increas- 
ing opportunities, of books, of exercise, of a 
thousand happy circumstances, that occur to 
all of us, and make so much of life’s 
sunshine in our hearts that we may reflect 
upon others through happy faces and glad- 
some tones. Other joys, however, come from 
within, and these are the purest and the most 
enduring. High among these is the joy of 
righteousness. Weseldom think of this. We 
talk much of duty, of morality, of self-denial, 
of laws and rules for self-government; we 
impress their necessity upon others, and if 
conscientious, we bind them upon ourselves. 































How many people, patient and uncom- 
plaining about important matters, lapse into 
querulousness and discontent over small annoy- 
ances, and especially over that most momen- 
tary of all troubles, an unpleasant state of 
the weather. They have learned that clouds 
of trouble and affliction sooner or later lift to 
let the sunshine through ; that tears of sorrow 
sometimes nourish the loveliest heart-flowers ; 
that the brightest days of a lifetime may 
follow right after the darkest; but that, in 
the prosaic, material, every-day world, rain 
is ever necessary, or that a cloudy day may, 
and generally is, followed by a pleasant one, 


that prevents a proposed excursion is received 
almost as if it were an unjustifiable and im- 
pertinent freak of nature, regardless of the 
fact that it fills the stream that turns a hun- 
dreds mills, and refreshes the roots of grasses 
that feed a thousand cattle. The city pedes 
trian who, finding the sidewalks slippery and 
troublesome, exclaims against the snow, does 
not stop to think, perhaps does not even 
know, how much easier work is done in the 
country for the presence of the snow. The 
farmer's teaming is far more readily accom- 
plished on runners than on wheels; the lum- 
berman can get out his logs with half the 


flowers and grasses are safe under the snow, 
when they would treeze without its protec 


go on just as they would without it; and 
the success the complainer secures—if it ca 
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are facts they practically ignore. The storm. 


expense; most important of all, the roots of . 


tion. And, after all the complaining, things 





be called success—is in manifesting a spirit — 
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of ingratitude to Him who makes seed-time 
and harvest, day and night, sunshine and 
storm.—Sunday School Times. 





THE TIDES. 


{In Parke Godwin’s “Life of Bryant’ we find this 
letter to the poet from R. H. Dana: ‘‘ When, a good 
while ago, I wrote you about your ‘Thirty Poems,’ I 
nad overlooked ‘The Tides.’ I remember what we 
poth thought of the ‘Past.’ I do not know, but it 
seems to me that ‘The Tides’ may be fairly placed by 
the side of it. It is truly high in the world of mind, 
What mysterious power in that sixth stanza of ‘The 
Tides!’ There have been few minds that ever gave 
pirth to creatures so awfully mystical—those spirit- 
nalized sea-monsters! The whole poem has the truly 
ascending power; it is poetry in its highest mystical 
spirit; and then, how you feel it to be the struggle of 
our poor humanity to rise to the ‘Divine, and all in 
yain, till light from above shines down upon it, and 
its warmth quickens with its pure love.’’] 


The moon is at her full, and riding high, 
Floods the calm fields with Light; 

The airs that hover in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 


There comes no voice from the great wood- 
lands round 
That murmured all the day ; 
Beneath the shadow of their boughs the ground 
Is not more still than they. 


But ever heaves and moans the restless Deep; 
His rising tides I hear, 

Afar, I see the glimmering billows leap; 
Isee them breaking near. 


Each wave springs upward, climbing toward 
the fair, 
Pure light that sits on high— 
Springs, eagerly, and faintly sinks, to where 
The mother-waters lie. 


' Upward again it swells; the moonbeams show 


Again its glimmering crest ; 
Again it feels the fatal weight,below, 
And sinks, but not to rest. 


in and yet again ; until the Deep 
lis his brood of waves; 
And, with a sullen moan, abashed, they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 


Brief respite! they shall rush from that recess 
With noise and tumult soon, 

And fling themselves with unavailing stress 
Up toward the placid moon. 


Orestless Sea, that, in thy prison here, 
t struggle and complain ; 
Through the long centuries yearning to be near 
To that fair orb in vain; 


| Theglorioussource of lightand heat must warm 


Thy billows from on high, 
And change them to the cloudy trains that 
form 
The curtain of the sky. 


‘Then only may they leave the waste of brine 


__In which they welter here, 
And rise above the hills of earth, and shine 
In a serener sphere. 


Boslyn, 1860. — William Cullen Bryant. 
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THE TAJ-MAHAL. 


On the banks of the Jumna, near Agra, in 
India, stands the most beautiful building of 
earth. It is the matchless, marvellous world- 
renowned Yaj-Mahal, a magnificent mauso- 
leum, which, though designed for a tomb, has 
more the appearance of a splendid palace or 
temple. “ This gem of all India” was built by 
the great Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan, (“King 
of the World,”) asa memorial to his favorite 
wife, the beautiful Empress Mumtaz-i-Mahal, 
(“‘ Exalted one of the palace,”) who died A. 
D. 1629. 


It is so majestic in its outline, and yet so 
beautiful in its minutest decorations—so mas- 
sive in its dimensions, and yet so delicate in 
its adornments, that it is no wonder Bishop 
Heber says its architects “built like Titans 
and finished like jewelers.” The Taj was 
commenced in 1630, and completed in 1647, 
at a cost of $15,000,000, when money was five 
time its present value. In its construction 
20,000 men toiled for seventeen years, most 
of them without compensation. The whole 
building, inside and out, dome, walls, ceiling, 
crypt, tombs, and all, is of pure, polished 
marble. For over 200 years it has stood in 
its whiteness and glory, in its silence and 
grandeur, unchanged amid the changes of 
time, unharmed amid the ravages of war. 


On her death-bed Mumtaz sent for the Em- 
peror and said, “O King, promise me that 
you will never marry again, and so have | 
children that will contend with mine for the 
kingdom ; also promise me that you will build 
for me a tomb more beautiful than the world 
has ever seen.” The promises were made, and 
faithfully did the great and royal mourner 
keep his vows. He never married again, and 
began immediately to plan for the great tomb, 
which has been the wonder and admiration 
of the world for near two and a half centuries. 
Architects were called from many lands, and 
materials gathered from all parts of his own 
and other kingdoms. 

The Taj stands in a beautiful park and 
garden, embracing about twenty acres, and 
filled with rich flowers, rare shrubs, stately 
trees, marble walks, and playing fountains. 
This inclosure is surrounded by a lofty wall 
of red sandstone, over a mile in circuit, with 
towers at each corner, and arched colonnades 
on the interior. Approaching this most im- 
pressive of the world’s great tombs, you be- 
hold a noble structure, so rich and massive 
that you involuntarily exclaim, “O, the Taj! 
the Taj!” Butno. It is only the portal to 
a far more magnificent building. This superb 
and colossal gateway of red sandstone is over 
100 feet wide and near 100 feet high, elabo- 
rately carved, inlaid with quotations from 
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the Koran, and surmounted with its twenty- 
six white marble cupolas. 

In the farther end of the charming inclosure 
rises the Taj in all its glory. It stands upon 
two vast platforms or terraces, the lower one 
of rich red sandstone, four feet high, and near 
1,000 feet broad ; the upper one of pure white 
marble, 18 feet high, and over 300 feet square. 
From the four corners of the marble terrace 
rise four slender, graceful, yet strong, minarets, 
of white marble, each 137 feet high. On each 
side of the Taj is alsoa Mohammedan mosque 
of red sandstone, with marble domes, stand- 
ing like sentinels to the wonderful shrine. In 
the centre of the high marble terrace, sur- 
rounded by the minarets and flanked by the 
mosques, stands the Taj itself. It is 186 feet 
square, or nearly square, having truncated 
corners, which gives it the appearance of an 
irregular octagon. From the marble platform 
to the golden cresent that tips the spire is 
275 feet. 

The interior of the Taj is one grand rotunda. 
All the light the building has, streams in 
through screens of marble trellis work, but 
this is sufficient to reveal the amazing beauty 
of the place. Directly under the vast dome 
are the cenotaphs, which represent the tombs 
in the vault beneath. Sweeping entirely 
around, and enclosing these representative 
tombs, is a magnificent white marble screen, 
six feet high, carved to represent delicate lace- 
work. This screen and the inclosed cenotaphs 
have been the admiration of millions. This 
earth surely cannot show their equal. By a 
flight of marble steps, worn smooth by the 
pressure of innumerable feet, we descended 


_ into the dim crypt below, and stocd beside 


the real tombs. We felt like treading ‘softly 
and speaking low, for before us the great Em- 
press and her royal husband were sleeping 
side by side. Each sarcophagus was of snow- 
white marble, and each covered with exquisite 
wreaths and garlands of vines and flowers 
and texts from the Koran, all formed by in- 
laid precious stones. On the tomb of the 
Empress is the following remarkable inscrip- 
tion: “ Defend us from the tribe of unbelievers.” 
Being a devoted Mohammedan and a bitter 
enemy of Christianity, she had that prayer 
inscribed on her tomb. But to-day not only 
her tomb, but her kingdom, is in the hands 
of those very “unbelievers.”—S. Brown, in 
Christian Advocate. 





SuFrER not your thoughts to dwell on the 
injury you have received or the provoking 
words that have been spoken to you. Not 
only learn the art of neglecting them at the 
time you receive them, but let them grow less 
and less every moment, until they die out 
of your mind. 


DOING WITH THE MIGHT. 


If we take the pains to study the lives of 
the men and women who have succeeded jg 
what they have undertaken, it will readil 
appear that they were the ones who were 
earnest, who were thorough, who believed 
that whatever was worth doing was worth 
doing well. There are too few who ado 
this as an adage good for every-day use. ft 
is to be feared that Americans, as a rule, fol. 


low it less closely than people of other na. 


tions, and that women, unhappily, are more 
chary of accepting it than men. And be 
tween these two uncertain stools the children 
fall to the ground, and know very little of 
the sense of security that a consciousness of 
knowing and doing things well can give. 

If fathers and mothers are not for the sake 
of themselves thorough in all they do, the 
should be for the sake of their children. 
is painful to see boys and girls who can do 


nothing well, not even in their sports. There. 


is a vast difference between developing an 
ambition in the young to surpass their fellows, 
and teaching them to do their very best every 
time. It is with themselves that they should 
be taught to compete, “to beat their own 
record,’ as the men who train their horses 
better than they do their children say. 
Particularly should the danger of a listless, 
imperfect way of doing things among girls 
appeal to parents. Now that every new year 
sees some fresh opening for women, it is of 
the utmost importance that girls should be 
trained to do well what they undertake. Mr, 
Howells, in his last book, “A woman’s Rea 
son,” puts good common sense into the mouth 
of his heroine, when he makes her, from @ 
bitter experience, say to a young girl, “Oh, 
do learn to do something that people have 
need of, and learn to do it well.” 
saying that there is always room at the top 


of the ladder, but the few who succeed in ~ 


getting there are always those who have 
earned to do things with their might. Those 


who grovel at the bottom are the many who — 


have never put life and heart into their work, 
or who, trying to swing themselves up to the 


higher place, have never learned to tread — 


firmly the lower rounds. They are the men 


who, as boys, put up only one of the pasture & 


bars, who could never skate without tumbling, 
who always “ muffed” at a game of ball, who 
were sluggards when sent on errands, who 
liked to stand about grocery stores with their 


hands in their pockets, and who never dreamed — 


of doing with their might what their boyish 
hands found to do. Or they are women who, 
as girls, could neither sew nor cook nor join if 
out-door games, and do it well. They were 


ill-taught or half-taught, and the school sye — 
tem of crowding them with superficial study” 


It is a trite 
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of too many branches did not lessen the evil 
results of defective home training. There is 


One must learn to cling with 
the hands and feet of perfect endeavor. Even 
then, one may not reach the summit; but, at 
Jeast, he will stand steadfast at the highest 
point attained. — Christian Register. 





REMINISCENCES OF CHUNDER SEN. 

I believe it is generally known that Mr. 
Sen was a total abstainer and also a vegeta- 
rian. He frequently said that intoxicating 
drinks were doing an awful mischief to his 
countrymen, and he felt it his duty not to 
taste them. He had never much to say about 
vegetarianism. The Lord Mayor of London 
asked him and myself to one of the great 
Mansion House dinners. He was pleased to 
goand taste what he could conscientiously. He 
was much amused at the remark of one of 
the waiters to me, who said, “surely, your 
friend will take a little fish, for that is pretty 
near vegetable food.” To the homes of friends 
in the provinces who had invited him while 
on his tour, I, as a rule, sent a card of in- 
structions coucerning his diet. This made 
his journeys pleasant. Mr. Mozoomdar was 
not a vegetarian, and obeyed the apostolic 
rule of eating what was set before him, ask- 
ing no questions. 

et sure of one thing: that Mr. Sen must 
have everywhere impressed those who had to 
do with him with his conscientiousness, sin- 
cerity, piety, and thorough moral goodness. 
He was disposed to be very benevolent toward 
the rs. It seemed to him a profession 


that he thoroughly reverenced ; for, in India, 


mendicity in many cases is regarded as meri- 
torious. The beggar it is thought might do 
better for himself at some decent calling, but 
referred this mode of life as being more 
Sealy and religious. He could not under- 
stand the apostolic injunction, ‘‘A man who 
does not work should not eat.” . . . Mr. Sen 
ey loved his country, and liked to 

r nothing but good of his people. When 
some of his companions would contrast our 
ways in England with doings in India, he 
was always ready to speak kindly of those 


} who had been brought up under different 


influences. He once remarked to me what a 
gulf there was between the priests of Hindu- 
ism, a class of men thoroughly ignorant and 


} Vicious, while our ministers were all edu- 
‘} ied men of fine moral feeling and noble 


life. He knew that Brahminism, as educa- 
tion and civilization progressed, must be 


wiped out of India; but he had a dread of 


“Mere materialism and atheistic speculations 


® wking its place. This last case would be 
_ & Worse than the first. 
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More than once he said to me that if the 


Unitarian Church could only send a class of 
preachers to India holding distinctly positive 
and Christian views, they would work a great 
revolution. 
should not be insisted upon. I rather think 
he modified this view before he died, and 
came to believe that rites and ceremonies 
were not trifling things. 
one chapel, and saw several adults baptized. 
The scene rather amused him. 


He thought the rite of baptism 


I went with him to 


His visit to the Queen at Osborne was a 
The Queen and Princess 
eatrice talked much with him, and expressed 


the greatest possible delight at the portraits 
of himself, wife, and family which he pre- 
sented to her Majesty. The few weeks he 
stayed with me, the Queen sent him several 
presents, which he greatly prized. Other 
persons of rank paid him attention, which he 
profoundly felt. He asked me to telegraph 
to his family, after he had been at Osborne, 
of the honor that had been done him; for he 
sincerely wished his mother, his wife, and 


children as well, to share at once the joy 
that was his. 

Now and then, I showed him the charges 
made against himself about the homage, the 
prostrations, and the veneration of his fol- 
lowers to himself. He said: “ Prostrations 
may appear curious to you, and even offen- 
sive; yet, when I go home, the first act I shall 
do will be to humble myself at the feet of my 
mother. This is perfectly legitimate,” said 
he: “no ideas of divinity are associated with 
such an act, and I keep clear of any undue 
homage being offered to myself.” He la- 
mented the childish and rediculous charges 
leveled against him. I had it from the lips 
of Lord Lawrence himself how profoundly 
this distinguished man reverenced and praised 
this Indian reformer for his character and his 
work. Can we wonder that his own country- 
men revered him much, maybe at times over- 
much? He loved them, and sought their 
good. Prof. Max Miller, in an able memoir, 
says of him: “India has lost her greatest 
son, Keshub Chunder Sen. His was one of 
the few names known not only widely among 
the two hundred and fifty millions who are 
said to inhabit the vast Indian Empire, but 
familiar even to European ears.” —R. Spears, 


in Christian Life. 





Pror. P. G. Tart, of Edinburgh, who is 
an excellent authority upon such phenomena, 
says that the meteorological effects of a thun- 
der storm arise from the extraordinary amount 
of vapor in the air, and the consequent im- 
mense fall of rain and hail. He says that to 
find’ out the amount of energy involved in 
changes of that kind makes a study of more 
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than usual interest. A brilliant flash of 
lightning lasted, it was computed, only one 
millionth part of a second. Experiments 
had been made which went to show that a 
bright object required to be seen for one-tenth 
of a second before its real brightness was 
realized by the eye. If it lasted only half 
that time, it produced only half its brightness, 
and so on; consequently a flash of lightning 
was only at a hundred-thousandth part of its 
roper brightness. If a flash of lightning 
asted the thousandth part of a second, objects 
would be as brilliantly illuminated by it as 
they were in the sunlight; and if it lasted 
one-tenth of a second it wonld have the bril- 
liancy of 100 suns, and would be blinding in 
its effects. Thunder, he says, was never 
heard more than fifteen miles off from the 
flash of lightning; and he remarked that the 
popular way of judging the distance, of al- 
lowing a mile for every five seconds’ interval 
between the flash and the thunder, was nearly 
correct. The old notion that there was 
something sulphurous connected with the 
discharge of electricity in the air has been 
discovered to be incorrect. The sulphurous 
smell had nothing whatever to do with sul- 
phur, but with the great production of ozone, 
which was merely a modified form of oxygen. 
As to the peculiar marks which lightning 
often left on a human body it had struck, 
the old notion was that they were a sort of 
photograph of some tree or object in the 
neighborhood which had attracted the light- 
ning. These were, however, caused by a 
disturbance in the nature of bruising of the 
small capillary vessels under the skin.— Ez. 

CHRISTIAN missionaries might have done 
much to modify the laws and customs of all 
the world, if they had only been less theo- 
logical.— IL. M. Child. 


OFFICIAL statistics show that 1,275 miles of 
railway were built in Canada last year, making 
a total of 8,805 miles under traffic, and when 
the lines at present under construction are 
completed, which will be within two years, 
the railway system of Canada will comprise 
over 11,400 miles. 


AT a recent meeting of medical men in 
London a new society was constituted to “in- 
vestigate the various causes of inebriety, and 
to educate the professional and public mind to 
a knowledge of these causes, and to a recogni- 
tion of the physical aspect of habitual intem- 
perance.”’ 


THE opening of the London museums on 
the first day of the week has again been brought 
before Parliament by a motion ‘ That, in the 
opinion of this House, the time has now come 
to afford to the working classes of London the 
opportunity of visiting on Sunday afternoons 
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such of the national collections of books, nat 


ral history objects, and of works of art of ang 


me by 


vating character, as may from time to 
sanctioned for Sunday opening by the F 
dent in Council, and thus give to the workiy 
classes of London opportunities for recreation 
and instruction equal to those enjoyed by¢ 
working classes of Birmingham, Manch 
Middlesborough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Wigg 
Stoke-on-Trent, Dublin,’’ ete. 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the openingg vO 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was cele rated is 
Columbia, Pa., on the 16th inst. Fifty yeay 
ago the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
extended from Philadelphia to Columbia, 
distance of eighty-two miles, was fo 
opened for public use. The original object 
the company was to connect with the exi 
canal system of the State, and from this ny at 
cleus has since been developed one of the 
est railroad systems in the world. The fimt 
charter was granted in 1823, but the ente 
failed, and in 1825 the charter was re 
In the year 1828, however, the Legisla 
passed an Act providing for the construction 
by the State of a railroad from Columbia 
Philadelphia. In April, 1829, the work wa 
put under contract, and in 1834 the road: 
completed. The station in this city was 
Broad and Vine streets. At first the road was 
operated as a public highway, individuals and 
firms owning the rolling stock. The oper 
tion of this system led to great confusion and 

ublic annoyance, and in a short time the 
Btate was compelled to assume the ownership 

The entire system was 
into the Pennsylvania 
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of the motive power. 
afterwards merged 
Railroad. 


STATISTICS emanating from the Treasury 
Department show a surprising consumption 
of spirituous and malt liquors in the United 
States. Thus in 1882-1883, acccording to the 
statistics, there were consumed in this coun 
no less than 76,762,063 gallons of distilled spii 
its, comprising whisky, brandy, rum and git 
25,885,492 gallons of wine, and 552,375,654 m 
liquors, or ale and beer, a total of 655,023,2 
gallons of all these beverages. Statistics 
consumption of these liquors for the last fi 
years, from 1879 to 1883 inclusive, show an 
crease of 414 per cent. of spirituous liquors, 9 
— cent. of wine, and 60 per cent. of mal 

iquors. It will be seen that the largest i 

crease in the consumption has been of the em 
tracts of grain and hops, the juice of the grape 
not being, apparently, so much in favor wilh 
the American people. But however that mar 
be, these statistics afford abundant proof for 

reflection and moralization. Were it not th 
they were official, we might be tempted 0% 
doubt that fifty million people, a majority 
whom are minors, could consume such a 
enormous quantity of intoxicants, and yet re” 
main, as a majority, comparatively sober— @ 
Philadelphia Price Current. 
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NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Board 
House Association, will be held at the . 
tution, 1623 Filbert Street, on Fourth-day, 
Fourth month 30th, at 4 P. M. 

Friends are invited. 















